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he influence of Mark Twain's A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court 

on Sam Raimi’s film Arnry of Darkness has been recognized before,' The 
basic premise of each work involves a contemporary man sent back in rime to 
King Arthur's court, where he uses his relatively advanced technological skill 
to lead the medieval people. Most comparisons stop here, but che similarities 
are even more pronounced if viewers consider Raimi’s original ending for the 
film, which was changed when the studio requested a more upbear conclusion, 
The film's original ending resembles Twain's penultimate Sand-Belt scene in 
its discordantly dark cone and in its cave setting. Boch endings, published and 
released just over 100 years apart (1889 and 1992, respectively) reflect fin de 
sitcle anxieties about the impact of new technologies in a rapidly changing world. 
Twain's Hank Morgan and Raimi’s protagonist Ash recreat into unconsciousness 
and the womb-like space of the cave after finding that technology is a mixed 
blessing at bese. The dark and mournful endings of each work suggest that, 
despite our fears, we cannot escape the advancement of technology and time. 
In Mark Twain's A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’ Court, Hank Morgan, 

che superintendent of a Colt arms manufaccuring factory in nineteenth-century 
Connecticut, is transported back to sixth-century England after being knocked 
unconscious by a blow to the head from a fellow worker. His relatively advanced 
technical skill and scientific knowledge soon make him a leader among the 
people and carn him the tide of “Sir Boss,” This Connecticut Yankee shares 
many jokes with the reader at the Aruthurians’ expense, including those about 
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their foolish belief in magic and the impractical nature of their armor: it's hot, 
there are no pockets for your handkerchief, and it’s impossible co scratch an itch, 
Despite his belief in his own moral and intellectual superiority, he eventually 
falls in love with and marries a sixth-century woman and develops a loving 
respect for King Archur and many of che knights. His technical innovations, 
such as soap, the telephone, the sewing machine, and the newspaper, “expose 
the nineteenth century to the inspection of the sixth” (422), and his only enemy 
seems to be the Catholic Church, whose credibility he has all bur destroyed 
through his use of cunning inventions. 

Like Hank Morgan, Raimi’s pwentieth-century protagonist Ash also lands 
in Arthurian England, although this time the knights live in the chirteenth- 
cencury instead of the sixth, and Ash's temporal displacement occurs after driving 
through a supernatural portal located deep within a haunted wood. Like Hank 
Morgan, Ash is first taken prisoner and is threatened with execution, but he 
uses the advanced technology that has been transported with him, including a 
gun, a car, and a chemistry texthook from his trunk, to become a leader of the 
people, Like Hank Morgan, Ash comically responds to the archaic speech of 
the Britains in modern colloquialisms. For example, to a captured knight who 
addresses him in formal, antiquated English he says: “You aint but cwo things 
now: Jack and Shic. And Jack left town.” Ln addition, both works humorously 
juxtapose modern tools such as Ash's “boomstick” (gun) and Hank's telephone 
with the primitive surroundings. Like Hank Morgan, Ash falls for a medieval 
woman, and he also uses his relatively advanced knowledge in a bungled ar- 
tempt to help the thirteenth-cenrury community in which he resides. 

Both Army of Darkness and Connecticut Yankee were composed near the ends 
of their respective centuries during times of rapid technological advancement 
that produced widespread cultural anxiety. The ends of both the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries inspired fear and panic about the unknown future, and the 
cultural productions of the times reflect these feelings. As James Gleick points 
out, “We humans always fret about the end of the world when the calendar 
reaches a big round number.” Each time period evoked a sense of the old order 
ending and a new, unpredictable order beginning. The phrase “‘/fx de stecle 
spirit’ refers generally co the pessimism, cynicism, and ennui felt by people in 
the 1880s and 1890s, along with the widespread belief that civilization leads 
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to decadence” (Kroker, Kroker, and Cook 2). Nostalgia for the past is one 
response to this feeling, but another response is to reflect on the past from the 
perspective of the present. In literature and film, returning to the past through 
time travel provides an imaginative escape from the unpredictability of the 
future by allowing the protagonist, and vicariously the audience, vo revisit 
a simpler time in which at least some part of our future life is known to us, 

Relevant here is religious historian Mircea Eliade's explanations of three 
temporal realms char affece human lives: linear time, mythic time, and liminal 
time. Linear time is the ordinary day to day world in which we spend our lives, 
which moves always forward from one moment to the next, Mythic time is the 
world of myth, religion, and fantasy; it “appears under the paradoxical aspect of 
circular time, reversible and recoverable, a sort of eternal mythical present that 
is periodically reintegrated by means of rites” (gtd. in Nuzum 209), Liminal 
time is that unstable moment between the cwo that can sometimes be a time 
of ritual. In his essay “The Monster's Sacrifico—Historic Time: The Uses of 
Mythic and Liminal Time in Monster Literature," K. A, Nuzum sites New 
Year's Eve revelries as an example of liminal time that precedes the mythical 
moment of midnight. Humans are vulnerable during liminal time because 
normal boundaries blur and normal rules relax. In relation two the creation of 
Connecticut Yankee and Army of Darkness, the writers’ and characters’ present 
times and places, late-nineteenth-century Connecticut and late-twentieth- 
century suburbia, respectively, are their linear time. However, the approaching 
end of the respective centuries would be an example of liminal time, the un- 
certain period chat marks the blurred boundary berween one age and another. 
‘The past to which this liminal rime prompts our protagonists to retreat would 
be an example of mythic time; the past is always static and always available. 
In the past, rather than struggling to keep up with their own rapidly changing 
times, Twain's and Raimi’s protagonists are masters of technology, far ahead of 
everyone else, capable of seemingly super-human feats. Accessing the mythic past 
ordinarily provides humans within renewed emotional and spiritual strength 
to negotiate and transition through the instabilicy of liminal time, but this 
essay will demonstrate how the characters’ ultimate failed transition reflects 
their societies’ ambivalent attitude toward technology. 

For Mark Twain, a personal setback catalyzed his uncertain experience 
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of the fin de siécle liminal time. His response to the changing times, which 
manifested as despair about the present and the future, have been described in 
the population generally as fin de siécle anxiety. Biographer Justin Kaplan notes 
that “in 1880 Mark Twain made a first investment of five thousand dollars in an 
automatic typesetting machine that was being built at the Colt arms factory in 
Harttord under the supervision of its inventor, James W. Paige” (Kaplan 141). 
Hank Morgan is “superintendent at the same Colt factory where the typesetter 
was being built” (Kaplan 142), and Morgan's sidekick, Clarence, is identified 
upon his introduction to the reader, as a page in the court, Twain believed the 
new technology of the typesetter would revolutionize publishing and would 
make him a forcune. However, the machine did not live up co his expectations 
and instead led to his bankrupecy. Kaplan and others see the shifting tone of 
Connecticut Yankee, trom the optimistic good-humor and faith in progress of 
the first half to the dark despair and destruction through technology of the 
second half, as a result of Twain's ill-fated connection with this invention. 

The Paige typesetter was not the only new invention of this period that 
promised prosperity but delivered misery. The 1880s and 90s saw rapid ad- 
vances in the use of electricity, including the invention of the cransformer, the 
inductor motor, the electric railway, and more widespread use of electricity 
in the home (Gardiner 453-4). However, this same technology could easily 
cause death by electrocution, whether accidental or intentional. In 1889, a 
murderer became the first person sentenced to die by electrocution, the same 
means of death for Merlin and thousands of knights in Twain's novel (Gardiner 
455). Twain's ambivalence towards this so-called progress is revealed when 
the electricity he introduces to Camelot ends in “mass murder and wanton 
destruction” (Gold 143). 

In addition to technological advancement, the late nineteenth century saw 
a large and important economic change fueled by the new technology. James 
Annesley argues thar much fin de siécle writing was influenced by the “the 
shift from market to monopoly capitalism” (37 1-2), from a market in which 
the production of goods and services are controlled by many small businesses 
and factories to a market in which this production is controlled by a few vast 
corporations, with resulting disempowerment of the majority. Henry Nash 
Smith points ouc that when the word “capitalism” first “became current” in 
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the United States, in the late 1980s, “it was a polemic term used by workers 
who felt themselves menaced by the emergent industrial system, particularly by 
the power of the new captains of industry” (4). Many late-nineteenth-century 
literary works reflect che authors concerns with the “alienating impact of these 
material conditions” (Annesley 371-2). In Connecticut Yankee, Hank Morgan 
tries to instill the beginnings of market capitalism in Camelot, but his new 
economic initiatives more closely resemble monopoly capitalism because they 
benefit only Hank and the King. In Twain’s description of the capitalistic ef- 
forts of Morgan, we see the alienation from one’s culture and humanity that 
Annesley identified in other works from this period. He compels knights to 
wear ridiculous-looking sandwich boards advertising stove polish when scoves 
do not yet exist, he turns a constantly bowing religious zealot into a sewing 
machine by connecting him to pulleys, and he calls the academy he forms a 
“man factory,” suggesting the production of human beings in the manner of 
car parts. Charles Gold sees Hank Morgan's economic and rechnological in- 
novations as “a satire on Clemens'’s contemporary America, where the golden 
promises of technology had not, as yet, affected many lives. Clemens had a 
quick eye for injustice, and he usually attacked it vigorously. His Arthurian 
England reflects some of his concerns about his own United States” (Gold 
147). Read in this way, the ending of Connecticut Yarkee forms a dark warning 
of what Twain fears might happen in his own time. 

Although Sam Raimi did not personally suffer che type of financial frustea- 
tions associated with technology that Twain did, as a movie writer and director 
celebrated for inventive camera work he was certainly attuned to technology's 
role in ewentieth-century America.’ In fact, possibilities afforded by technology 
seemed to fascinate him. Shortly before the production of Army of Darkness, 
Raimi cold an interviewer “] mow have time to write and create films, which 
has always been a great dream of mine to do that. But I have a lot of dreams. 
1 want to travel to outer space. I want co open a solar energy company” (Wia- 
ter}. In his description of working with Universal Studios, however, one hears 
ambivalence in his atticude toward the commercial industrial giant: “It's great 
to be ar the helm of this big machine. It's so big in fact chat sometimes even 
when I no longer wane it to go forward its cerrible weight moves nonetheless” 
(Wiater), Although this description is mainly positive, the reference to che 
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“terrible weight” of this machine conjures images of a mechanical behemoth 
out of control. 

As was the case with Twain, the same ambivalence one senses in Raimi's 
statement above was also prevalent in the nation’s attitude toward technology at 
this time. Raimi completed Army of Darkness as a new century approached its 
end. The widespread advances of the electrical revolution of the lare nineteenth 
century had their analogue in globalization and the computer age of the late 
twentieth century, In the 1980s, for example, computers became houschold 
items, and the internet became publicly available in 1991. The 1990s saw 
hysteria about the Y2K problem, where a computer glitch was believed to 
threaten the destruction of civilization when the calendar turned to the year 
2000, and about the AIDS epidemic, brought to the United States courtesy 
of an increasingly globalized sociery. The Gulf War, the first major American 
military involvemenc since the Vietnam War, took place in 1990-1991, and 
led to twenty-four-hour news coverage of “surgical strikes” and of the political 
instability in the Middle East. Documenting the anxiety associated with the late 
ewenticth cenrury and their connections to the issues named above, Canadian 
scholars Arthur Kroker, Marilouise, Kroket, and David Cook wrote a 1990 
article revealingly titked “Panic USA: Hypermodernism as America’s Postrmod 
ernism.” The essay, which appeared in the journal Social Problems, argues thar 


Under the omnipresent pressure of rapid rechnobogical change, the center may no 
longer hold, Bur this just means thar everything now lies in the panicky balance 
between catastrophe of creation as possible human destines (Kroker 1985}. In- 
deed, central to che hurnan situation of the lace twentieth century is the profound 
paradox of ultra-modern technologies as simultaneously a prison-house and a 
pleasure palace, We now live with the great secres, and equally great anxiery, thar 
the rechnological experience is both Orwellian and hopelessly usopian. (443) 


Voicing the lace-cwentieth-century sense of panic that they see around them, 
the authors express the same sense of uncertainty toward technology thar I will 
demonstrate in the fin de si¢cle works of Twain and Raimi. 

One of the modern conveniences transported with Ash in Zhe Army of 
Darkness, his car, is eventually converted into an instrument of medieval battle, 
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outfitted with armor and rotating blades, and then crashed in the midst of the 
fight. The car, a 1973 Oldsmobile Delta 88, was the one owned and driven 
by director Raimi during college, which he incorporates into all his movies. 
Fittingly, in “Look Past the Violence: Automotive Destruction in American 
Movies” Paul Newland reads the automobile as a symbol of American culture, 
and the filmic car crash asa “working through’ of fears regarding the dialectical 
experience of modernity informed, at least in part by responses to technological 
and scientific progress . . . and the endurance of US-style capitalism” (8). Using 
Newland’s argument as a lens, one can see Ash’s car as a symbol of American 
identity, its association with technology, and its foundations in capitalism. 
When Ash first reveals his modified vehicle vo his foes, he yells, “Say hello 
to the ewenry-firse century.” The film was actually released in the rwentieth 
century, 30 the fact that he references the “twenty-first century” while driv- 
ing a car in medieval times suggests that writer/director Raimi was thinking 
about the intersection of technology, che past, and the furure. The car makes a 
formidable weapon in the battle against the deadites, harnessing the power of 
machinery to destroy the supernatural, but the vehicle's ultimate incapacitation 
suggests some doubt regarding rechnology’s strength. As Newland says about 
film car crashes more generally: “As the body of the car is brought to a halt 
and disintegrates, the apparently unstoppable march of technological progress 
can be seen being brought to a temporary halt, too” (16). For Ash, then, this 
vehicle that he views as an ultimate weapon and embodiment of rwenty-first 
cencury authority fails to wield the power he expects. 

Furthermore, as was the case in the lare nineteenth century, the lare-nwentieth 
century economy again transformed, this rime from monopoly capitalism to 
multi-national consumer capitalism (Annesley 373), a situation that Kroker, 
Kroker, and Cook describe as “economic triage” with “Spencerian survival 
ethics” (446). In consumer capitalism, consumers drive the economy, but their 
desires are shaped and influenced through the manipulation of mass media, 
which is often controlled by governments and large corporations. In late 
ewentieth-century literature, including Army af Darkness, we again see these 
economic changes linked to themes of alienation and dehumanization. Harlan 
Wilson, for example, sees in this film a critique of “advanced capitalism and 
its pathological effects” (510). Whereas Hank Morgan, as manager of a large 
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factory, represents the many middle-management positions developed during 
the monopoly capitalism of the nineteenth century, Ash, a clerk in a big-box 
department store, exemplifies the human drones whose mindless buying and 
selling propel the consumer economy in the late ewentieth century. For ex- 
ample, after intimidating the medieval people with his gun and then describ- 
ing the weapon's specifications to them, Ash, unable to shake the mechanical 
catchphrase of his sales job, repeats the slogan "Shop smart, shop S-Mart.” le 
doesn’s matter chat his words communicate no meaning co his listeners; chis 
advertising slogan is a mantra that “denotes Ash's status as an automaton,” much 
like the deadites with which he does battle (Wilson 513). Furthermore, the 
chainsaw that Ash wears in place of his missing hand and the metal, mechani- 
cal prosthetic that he later builds emphasize the encroaching of technology on 
humanity. Drawing on Newland’s argument again, Ash's car can be seen as a 
mechanical extension of the self and also as an unnecessary consumer product 
thar the movie references and then disables. The ambiguous association of the 
protagonists with economic and technological transformations suggest both 
works’ uneasy relationships with the present and the future. 

Someone approaching the uncertainry at the end of a century might wist- 
fully long for simpler and more predictable times of the past. When thrust 
into the past, however, both Ash and Hank Morgan end up harming their 
primitive associates and themselves. The Catholic Church finally responds 
with force to Hank’s reforms, and he retreats to the Sand Belt and Merlin’s 
cave to make his last stand. In order co send a message and prevent his enemies 
from using his inventions against him, he blows up the surrounding city and 
electrocutes all of the attacking knights. Unfortunately, the 25,000 knights 
he kills form a barrier of decaying corpses around his encampment, creating 
a poisonous atmosphere that sickens Hank’s men. Merlin’s particular revenge 
against Sir Boss is co give him a potion that causes him co sleep for thirteen 
centuries, so that he wakes in his own time. Returning Hank to his own time 
might not seem like cruel revenge, but for Hank, and possibly Twain, it is. 
In his notes about the novel, Twain wrote this regarding Hank's waking in 
the nineteenth century: “He mourns his lost land—has come to England 
and revisited it, bur it is all so changed and become old, so old—and it was 
so fresh and new, so virgin before.” (Kaplan 145-46). Thrust back into his 
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own time, Hank yearns for the fresh and pure times he has lost. 

In the director's original ending to Army of Darkness, Ash's fate is quite 
similar to Hank's. Ash retrieves the magical book Necronomicon bur also 
unleashes an army of undead warriors in the process. He successfully fights 
off this supernatural enemy but leaves the medieval town in ruins. As a re- 
ward for his efforts, the local magician concocts a potion to send him back to 
his own time. The theatrical release shows Ash, after having been magically 
transported to the late ewentieth cencury, regaling fellow S-Mart employees 
with his medieval exploits and successfully fighting off one last deadite chat 
has followed him back to his own time. But Raimi originally created a darker 
ending that fearures Ash walled up in a cave after taking a potion intended 
to make him sleep for six centuries and wake in his own time. Having acci- 
dentally ingested too many drops of the potion, Ash oversleeps and wakes to 
a post-apocalyptic world of the furure. The post-apocalyptic world in which 
Hank awakes, apparently destroyed by advanced human weaponry, is the very 
future that many late 20th century Americans feared.’ Both protagonists feel 
the loss of their past. Morgan mourns the loss of the sixth century from the 
perspective of the nineteenth, and Ash mourns che loss of borh the thirteenth 
century and the twentieth. 

For Hank and Ash, this past is lost in part due co cheir attempts to alter 
it with the very technology thar inspired fear in their own centuries. Both 
characters’ efforts to change the worlds in which they find themselves, the 
fantasy-like past, can be read as a type of oedipal rebellion in which they usurp 
the phallic power of technology thar inspires anxiety in the stark reality of the 
present, Recent critics have noted significant parallels beeween human psyche 
and civilization as portrayed by Mark Twain and those portrayed by Sigmund 
Freud, as exemplified by the revealing title of Abraham Jefferson Kuppersmith’s 
Twain and Freund on the Human Race: Parallels on Personality Politics and Reli- 
gion (2009). Freud himself even referenced a Twain shore story in a footnote 
to Civilization and [ts Discontents while discussing the connection between the 
experience of bad luck and feeling a sense of guilt: “This enhancing of morality 
as a consequence of ill-luck has been illustrated by Mark Twain in a delight- 
ful little story, “The First Melon I ever Seole"” (Girgus 550). In his adaptation 
of Twain's novel, Raimi also borrows some of Twain's affinity with Freud. In 
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Connecticut Yankee, Hank undermines the paternal authority of the Catholic 
Church using electriciey and gunpowder and Ash defeats the supernatural 
authority of the army of deadites with an automobile and gunpowder. As did 
Adam and Eve and as the Oedipal child wishes to do, Ash and Hank confiscate 
phallic power for themselves and are punished. The book and the film, like 
the myths that they resemble, reflect a deep-seated fear in our sociery—that 
once we grow coo big or powerful, we are destined to fall. 

The caves to which borh protagonists then reereat have special significance, 
After the characters’ attempts to bring the future into the past have met de- 
struction and chaos, their rebellions having failed to a large extent, the cave 
endings reveal che symbolic nature of their desire ro escape the troubled present 
and troubling furure. Caves have often been read as symbolic womb spaces. 
In an analysis of a passage from the Koran, for example, Carl Jung identified 
the cave to which the passage refers as a figurative womb space. The desire 
to return to the womb is essentially a desire to escape time altogether, as this 
description by Joseph Campbell suggests; “The state of the child in the womb 
is one of bliss, actionless bliss, and this stace may be compared to the beatitude 
visualized for paradise. [In the womb, the child is unaware of the alternation 
of night and day, or of any of the images of temporality,” 

Returning to Eliade’s explanations of the three divisions of time reveals that 
the womb is the ultimare space of the timelessness and promise of mythic time, 
bur it may only be occupied temporarily. Humans transition from the womb, 
as they must from all mythic time, into the realicy of the temporal world. In 
most instances the experience of mythic time leads to spiritual renewal and 
reintegration into linear time. Both Hank Morgan and Ash, however, barricade 
themselves in their caves, Ash (in che original conclusion) with explosives and 
boulders, Hank with explosives, electrified wires, and a deep moat. They at- 
temp to shut out the authoritative control of culeure and time so they might 
occupy the womb space undisturbed. ‘This permanent retreat to the womb 
and all it represents, however, is ultimately impossible, The timelessness and 
actionlessness one seeks there is possible only in death. According to Alina M, 
Luna, “Returning to the womb is a compulsion toward self-annihilation. . . . 
One who seeks a rerurn to the womb, to the place of one's origins, secks more 
than death—(s)he expresses a desire for self-crasure” (98). The inability vo escape 
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time and progress is reflected in the fates of each character, Both protagonists 
experience a delayed expulsion from the womb, but the Hank Morgan we meet 
in the nineteenth century is a ghostly shell who fades into death, and the Ash 
we meet in the apocalyptic future wakes co a ruined, lifeless world. Interest- 
ingly, the symbolic wombs co which each protagonist retreats also contain 
the technology that fuels the anxieties of their authors’ societies. It is as if this 
womb space might give birth to technology itself, but because the protagonists’ 
exits are delayed, death is delivered instead; in Twain's case destruction comes 
to the medieval knights who attempt to remove Hank Morgan, and they then 
contaminate the atmosphere of the womb itself: “by the poisonous air bred by 
those dead thousands” (474). Images of life and death merge as the dead breed 
poison in the technological womb of the cave. Ultimately, Hank himself dies 
when he cannoe live with reassignment to his own century. In Raimi’s film, 
the extended stay in the cave ends with the destruction of all civilization when 
Ash awakens in a wrecked furure. 

The desire to return to the womb, though, is not only a desire to escape 
time, but it is also associated with the related attempt to reclaim lost origins. 
In Twain's novel, Hank is sent back to his own time against his will by Merlin, 
and Ash intentionally takes the drops intended to transport him co his temporal 
home. Like the attempt to escape time, however, returning to one’s origins 
is impossible. Hank returns to the proper time, but finds that he himself has 
changed. Ash wakes to a different time altogether and finds that his attempt 
ac retreat has worked too well. Another unsuccessful attempt to reclaim lost 
origins can also be seen in the compositions of the ewo works themselves. For 
example, in the opening section of Twain's novel, titled “A Word of Explanation,” 
the narrator tells us of a mysterious stranger, presumably Hank Morgan after 
returning to the nineteenth century, who shares his tale of time travel written 
in manuscript form. This manuscript, we learn, is a palimpsest: “Under the old 
dim writing of the Yankee historian appeared traces of a penmanship which 
was older and dimmer still—Latin words and sentences: fragments from old 
monkish legends, evidently” (19). The original words and sentences composed 
on the document are still partially visible, but are not fully accessible to the 
reader. They have been altered by the experiences recorded on them as Hank 
journeyed through time. Similarly, as David Sewell notes, “Mark Twain's novel 
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is itselfa palimpsest, Hank's story inscribed over Malory’s Morte D'Arthur, traces 
of the original surviving with greater or lesser alteration” (Sewell 147). By exten- 
sion, then, Raimi’s Arnry of Darkness could be considered a palimpsest, Ash's 
story inscribed over Twain's Connection: Yankee, uaces surviving with greater 
or lesser alteration. Both Raimi’s and Twain's compositions suggest an impulse 
to return to literary origins, to ground oneself in the known and predictable in 
order to avoid the anxiety of the unknown future, the blank page. OF course 
those origins can never be fully realized, nor should they be, as new experience 
writes itselfon top of old, just as progress alters reality in the passage of time, 


Notes 

1 See, for example, Brian Eggert's discussion of the connection in a shore overview 
of Raimi’s film wricten for the online magazine Deep Focus Review (“Relfocused) 
Views.” Deep Focus Renieuw: 03/21/2013, <hitpi!twww.deepfocusreview.com/re- 
views/armyofdarkness.asp>}. In addition to Commectionr Yankee, Raimi draws from 
Gudlsver’ Trevets and the Three Stooges. 

2 Annesley specifically focuses on Oscar Wilde's The Picture of Dorian Gray (1890) 
and Joris-Karl Huysmans'’s Agwinee Netwre (1894), 

3 Though he struggled to hnance his carliest independent films, by the time he re- 
leased Army of Darkness be had worked with Universal Studios with a comfortable 
budget on the film Darkman. 

4 Some believe the fear of nuclear holocaust was much more prevalent in the late 
owentieth century than it is today. Enertainment Weebly, for example, remarks 
that che 2015 Terminator Gents movie has been updated from che 1984 original 
Terminator by shifting, the anxicty away from nuclear destruction: “The threat of 
nuclear holocaust chat freaked our ‘80s audiences has been eclipsed by our fear of 
cyberartack” (Sperling). 
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